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Newman did not frame the theory as a
dispassionate inquirer; his sympathies had
outrun his logical position and forced him
to shape this novel hypothesis. Nevertheless,
he has his place among those who have
introduced into modern thought its charac-
teristic idea of evolution and its interest
in tracing the path by which things have conae
to be as they are. If the dominant impulse
of the eighteenth century was emotional,
that of the nineteenth was scientific. Differ-
ent though their thoughts were, as Rousseau
and Wesley were typical of the one, so
Darwin and Newman were of the other.

The general condemnation of Tract Ninety
and the subsequent secessions made the
Evangelicals dominant in the Church for a
generation. But the Evangelicalism was often
allied with and coloured by a broader mode
of thought than the earlier Evangelicals would
have approved. Dread of the " sacerdotal-
ism " of the Oxford school drew the party
towards all who shared this repugnance,
We may take as a symptom the case of Dr.
Hampden. In 1847 the protest against his
elevation to a bishopric was made only by the
Oxford men and other High Churchmen,
In 1886 the Evangelicals had been among the
loudest in denouncing his appointment to